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diplomacy of Vane had been rewarded by the acceptance
of an amended covenant, but the military results of the
Scotch alliance was still in the future: so was the prowess
of the New Model and the genius of Cromwell. So far
the King's career of victory had been virtually broken only
by the resistance of Gloucester. Falkland's eager hope
that one more battle would decide the issue, would <c put an
end to the misery of the kingdom," was not without justifi-
cation. The seaports alone sustained the Parliamentary
cause, and contemporaries may well be forgiven for under-
estimating the significance of a fact which modern critics
have been so tardy to realise. Here then was the reason, if
one may accept Clarendon's version of his friend's letter, for
Falkland's return to something of his old gaiety of spirit
on the morning of Newbury fight. The approximation of
phrase in Whitelocke's and Clarendon's account is note-
worthy. It points to a possible misreport of a genuine
conversation. According to Whitelocke's report of the
spoken word, Falkland declared that he "foresaw much
misery to his own country, and did believe he should be out
of it ere night". According to Clarendon's account of the
written word, he expressed his hope that the issue of the
battle " would put an end to the misery of the kingdom ".
From both it Is clear that it was the misery of the country
which was gnawing at his vitals, and destroying his peace.
That the fight at Newbury must be a outrance any man
who accurately diagnosed the strategical situation would sur-
mise; that many would fall before night was certain. To
ask for the administration of the Holy Communion was the
natural precaution of a deeply religious man; to ask for
clean linen the impulse of a gentleman. To twist either
request into an intelligent anticipation of self-sought death
I is absurdly calumnious. Given the theory of suicide, the
facts will fit: but they are equally susceptible of another i., 202.
